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316 Editorial 

of 50 per cent of the armies engaged; at Aspern, a drawn 
battle, both French and Austrians lost, in killed and wounded, 
over one-fourth of the total armies engaged; at Albuera 
over one-fourth of the French and one-fifth of the allied 
armies were lost, but the British force, which bore the brunt of 
the allied fighting, lost 4,100 men out of a total of 8,000 
engaged. In the present war, because of an unrescinded 
order, we are told, a Canadian detachment of 800 left 600 
men on the field. But this is more than matched on both 
sides at Gettysburg, where with no mistake in orders one 
Confederate regiment lost 720 men out of 800, while a Union 
regiment lost 82 per cent of the men engaged. Sixty-two 
Union regiments in this war sustained losses in some single bat- 
tle in excess of 50 per cent, a record equalled on the southern 
side by forty-three regiments. Those killed in action today are 
as irrevocably dead as those killed in any former war ; but of 
those merely wounded (about four-fifths of all battle casual- 
ties) the prospect of recovering is incomparably better than 
in any previous war, while the prospect of death from disease 
incurred in service is likewise vastly diminished. 

BRAVERY THEN AND NOW 

It is a foible of most peoples in all generations fondly to 
picture themselves as braver and hardier than those of other 
races and times. So, in the present war, it is commonly 
assumed that greater demands upon the soldier's fortitude 
and courage are made than in times gone by. In fact, how- 
ever, bravery has been throughout the ages probably the com- 
monest attribute of mankind. Soldiers are as brave today 
as in former times, but no more so. To contemplate a modern 
bayonet charge or a fight at close grips with gun-butt and 
knife is far from pleasant. But whereas such fighting is the 
occasional or exceptional thing today, of old it was the normal 
mode of fighting. The idea that combat should be waged at 
a distance was born only with the development of smokeless 
powder and high-power rifles. As late as Cromwell's time 
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the pike was the main rehance of infantry in battle. The 
favorite tactics of Napoleon were based on the idea of over- 
whelming the opposing army by the shock of mass forma- 
tions. At Waterloo, for hours his splendid cavalry broke 
against the British squares, riding round and round at bayo- 
net's length, seeking to break their outer line. From fighting 
in the open in mass formation, armies have now largely taken 
to cover, even as the American Indian did; partly because 
of this, partly for the other reasons noted, the dangers and 
the horrors of war today have greatly diminished as compared 
with former times. Our people should be made acquainted 
with this fact, and both those who go to war and those who 
send them forth are entitled to such comfort as may legiti- 
mately be derived from it. 

SCHRECKLICHKEIT 
One general exception, however, must be taken to the 
comforting conclusions which have been reached. Broadly 
speaking, warfare among savages knows no rules and recog- 
nizes no limitations of action or honor. Prisoners of war may 
be slaughtered at once or reserved for the refinements of 
torture. No distinction of treatment is made between war- 
riors and noncombatants. The lives, the liberty, and the 
possessions of the conquered social group are subjected to 
such disposition as the caprice or self-interest of the con- 
querors may dictate. Following in the path marked out by 
Grotius, slowly and painfully yet none the less surely, civi- 
lized nations have humanized warfare to a marked degree. 
The rules of civilized war distinguish between soldiers and 
noncombatants. The rights of the latter, both of person and 
of property, have been clearly established; even as between 
contending armies numerous rules have been established, all 
based on the general idea of regulating and refining war in 
ways calculated to eliminate its most horrible and debasing 
manifestations. In this work our own nation has played a 
leading part and the rules for the guidance of the Union 



